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AMERICA, ARABIC, AND ISLAM 



M. SPRENGLING 
University of Chicago 



The daily newspaper reminds us that Mesopotamia and Egypt are by no means 
out of history. The Near East is again the place in which the course of history is to be 
decided. And yet how little we know about the great people who live between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf, and how much less do we know of their literature. Per- 
haps we may yet thank the present war for arousing human interest in peoples and lands 
which, as a college student once put it, we had thought of as "just something in the 
Bible." 



Not long ago a charming young lady, 
who makes her home almost within the 
shadow of Harper Memorial Library, 
upon being introduced to the writer, 
inquired of him what he was supposed 
to do in the University. Scarcely had 
he uttered the words "Arabic" and 
"Islam" in his reply, when she classified 
him and his belongings together, once 
for all, by the exclamation: "Oh, that's 
highbrow stuff!" The young lady is 
most ingenuous and speaks ever with 
that unabashed frankness which students 
more often reserve for the moments 
when the teacher is out of earshot. 
Unless the writer is greatly mistaken, 
the epigrammatic statement with which 
his candid young friend pronounced 
judgment upon and dismissed him and 
his specialty in one and the same breath 
fairly represents the attitude of mind of 
a vast majority of Americans, young 
and old, in and out of our universities 
and divinity and commercial schools, 
when brought face to face with such 
formidable enemies as Arabic language 
and literature and the history and 
development of Islam. Why, even 
highly respected and much-revered 



seniors and colleagues of the Old Tes- 
tament Department treat the teacher 
of Arabic and his subject as a mere 
"cognate." "If they do these things 
in the green tree, what shall be done 
in the dry ? " 

To most American readers and stu- 
dents, including those whose interests 
incline more or less strongly to things 
Semitic, Arabic, and the wider field of 
Mohammedanism, or better Islam, to 
which Arabic forms a fitting intro- 
duction, do certainly seem both dry and 
distant — abstruse and intricate linguis- 
tically and in their thought-processes, 
remote geographically and mentally from 
our life and its interests. A quarter 
(or semester) or two of Arabic must be 
taken, perhaps because the Department 
so ordains; at most, because it is of 
some assistance in lexicographical diffi- 
culties. Of Islamic history and thought, 
as much as may be acquired by light and 
pleasant summer reading suffices for 
their needs. 

Quite characteristic in this respect 
was the writer's experience, not only 
with Americans, but also with a young 
British merchant of Birmingham, whom 
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he met on the deck of a steamer in the 
Mediterranean. He discoursed most 
volubly on the weakness and foolishness 
of Islam, its fasts and feasts, its thought 
and practices, which he had just "ob- 
served" on a pleasure- tour of two or 
three weeks. When asked for the 
sources of his information and the basis 
of his profound and unchangeable con- 
viction, he mentioned, of all persons in 
the world, Conan Doyle. For others, 
Sherlock Holmes or H. G. Wells might 
do as well. Allowing for what rhetori- 
cal element there may be in them, the 
examples just mentioned and the state- 
ments just quoted nevertheless do char- 
acterize not unfairly the general attitude 
of the American mind toward the study 
of Arabic and of Islam, past and present. 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish language 
and literary products, and Mohammedan 
civilization do not therefore, seem to 
offer problems of absorbing interest to 
the American student. The problem 
seems to be rather for the hapless teacher 
of these things to secure that student. 
The departments of Arabic in American 
schools will require very few fingers 
of a second hand for their enumeration. 
And none of them is overcrowded with 
students. Nor can the blame for this 
be placed altogether on the students and 
the people. They might retort with 
not a little show of reason: "How can 
I, except someone shall guide me?" 
It would seem, then, that the dryness 
of the manner of presentation, the aloof- 
ness from the popular mind of the 
specialists in these fields, are largely 
to blame for this lack of interest in what 



should be their audience. And it is true 
that not many of our Arabists have 
done much to popularize their subject. 

Nevertheless, even though he be the 
gift of Scotland to us, we do have our 
Duncan Black Macdonald. But his 
more popular writings, too (one of them 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press under the title of The Religious 
Attitude and Life in Islam), are more 
highly prized and more widely read, not 
only in England, but also in Germany, 
Holland, France, and Italy, and even 
in Russia and Spain, than in "his own 
country." So, perhaps, the American 
public, including the writer, cannot be 
wholly absolved from the charge that 
they have been too completely engrossed 
in the problems of the immediate place 
and moment, and have, in this case as 
in others, overlooked world-problems, 
which vitally concern them as well as 
the other great nations of this modern 
world. 

In any case the fault does not lie in 
the subject. There is no lack of vital 
and attractive "problems for the student 
of Arabic literature and history." In 
fact, when the subject of this paper was 
presented to the writer in its original 
form 1 he felt overwhelmed by the gener- 
osity of the donor. He had been offered 
a world with no hedges visible to restrict 
his roamings. Conscious of the fact 
that he had not to exhaust the matter, 
but merely to broach it, he took the 
liberty of broadening the original formu- 
lation considerably to make it include 
the whole of Islam, instead of the Arabic 
fraction only, restricting it on the other 



1 This article grew out of a paper read before the Semitic Club of the University of Chicago, 
the subject originally assigned being, "The Problems for the Student of Arabic Literature and 
History." 
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hand but very slightly by substituting 
the American for the student in general. 
The definite article before "Problems" 
was set aside, quietly and without com- 
punction, to leave room for such reading 
and study as the seeds here sown may 
engender in those unfortunate, but 
presumably gentle, people who will 
succumb to the temptation to peruse 
these lines. 

The problems that remain to be 
attacked by the student of Arabic and 
of Islam are so many and so manifold 
that an intelligent and intelligible pres- 
entation of them would require many 
folio volumes of printing-space and 
consume years of time for any proper 
formulation. And even then no guar- 
anty of completeness could be given; 
for with new work, with new discovery, 
with every day's new history that is 
even now being written by the cannon 
and the spade, new problems are appear- 
ing over night. 

Nor are these problems, so far as 
modern Americans are concerned, of a 
remote, merely scholarly and academic 
interest. For Islam is not a mere Arab 
religion, having to do with the Arabian 
deserts and Mecca and Medina, in less 
measure with Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
Cairo, in still less measure with Granada 
and Constantinople, and not at all with 
Boston, New York, Washington, and 
Chicago. Islam is a form of civilization, 
just as Christianity, and Judaism, and 
Buddhism, and other "isms" are. 

Moreover, the Islamic form of civil- 
ization is connected with our own by 
ties infinitely closer and more numerous 
than, e. g., Brahminism and Buddhism, 
Taoism and Confucianism. Its roots 
draw nourishment from the same soil 



that nurtured our modern European 
life and thought, the magnificent ruins 
of the Graeco-Roman world. This does 
not mean immediate connection with 
the civilizations of Greece and Rome, as 
we know them from the classics. Far 
from it. The work of one modern 
scholar after another reveals the fact 
that Islam built upon foundations fur- 
nished by the Graeco-Roman world, in- 
deed, with the modifications affected not 
only by this new compound itself, but 
by the new elements also — or had we 
better say compounds ? — of Christianity, 
Judaism, and their pagan congener, neo- 
Platonism, whose leaven had acted for 
some centuries upon the old, disintegrat- 
ing mass, before it came for reshaping 
under the hands of the Arabs. But 
again, Islam is not a mere offspring from 
these forebears of our own. It is planted 
besides, in larger measure and more im- 
mediately than our own modern Ger- 
manic and Latin worlds, in the ground 
prepared by our Indo-European relatives 
of Persia and Northern India. Out of 
these elements was constructed — or, per- 
haps better, out of them grew — the 
unique civilization of Islam, a new, true 
unity, with a character and life of its own. 
Manifestly it is a not distant blood- 
relative of ours. And the marks and 
bonds of this relationship did not 
cease to exist with these origins. The 
intercourse between Europe (and lat- 
terly America also) and the Near East 
was ever more lively and extensive 
than is commonly known, from late 
antiquity through the Middle Ages to 
these modern times. The Gothic or 
lancet arch, chess, Arabic numerals, 
algebra, the compass and the admiral 
dependent on it, the manufacture of 
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paper, the name of many a drug and 
spice and star, etc., give testimony, 
even though from lack of knowledge or 
because of too intimate acquaintance 
they fail to remind us daily, of the debt 
we incurred during the centuries when 
the high points of the world's civiliza- 
tion were to be found in Cordova, Cairo, 
Damascus, Bagdad, Naisabur, and Herat. 
On the other hand, imported European 
architects and architectural materials; 
silks from the once imperial factories of 
Constantinople, fezzes made in Austria, 
cottons and calicoes from Birmingham 
and Silesia; many a term like the 
Sirdt, strata, "street," "path," of the 
opening chapter of the Koran; babUr, 
waboor, "vapor," steam in its mechan- 
ical uses; ticket with the broken plural 
tacktiit; barrel (broken plural barra- 
meel) ; brugsch (broken plural barageesh) ; 
"archaeologist"; 1 many a point in mili- 
tary fortification, organization, and 
strategy, adopted and adapted — all these 
attest the fact that the Moslem, by no 
means an inept pupil, nor unwilling, has 
learned from the Rumis and Frenjis of 
Europe, from the days of Mohammed, 
Omar, and the Ommayads, through the 
times of the Crusades, to the last lesson 
taught by the German lieutenant or 
the British ensign who was appointed 
instructor to the Turkish forces but 
yesterday. 

But more even than this, every in- 
vention and improvement in steam and 
gasoline and electric navigation and 
locomotion, every new facility offered 
with and without wire in telegraphy and 
telephony, has made it more and more 
difficult to isolate our interests and limit 
them to the immediately present place 

1 Heard by Professor James H. Breasted. 



and moment. The "present place and 
moment" of each one of us is — much 
more than we seem inclined to realize 
in an America often described to me by 
"insular" English friends as "pro- 
vincial" — a world-moment, now more 
than ever before. In Europe this has 
found recognition in a great increase in 
Arabic and Islamic studies. Within the 
last ten years at least five great peri- 
odicals have been founded dealing almost 
exclusively with Islam: (i) the great 
French publication Revue du monde 
musulman, published since 1906-7; 
(2) the German Der Islam, 1910; (3) the 
English Moslem World, 191 1; (4) the 
Russian Mir Islama, 191 1 (discon- 
tinued) ; (5) the German Welt des Islam, 
1913. Besides these, many a new gram- 
mar and chrestomathy of ancient and 
modern Arabic; many a new edition of 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish poets, 
historians, philosophers, philologists; 
many a great serial publication, e.g., 
Caetani's Annali delV Islam (Italian), 
the Gibb Memorial Series (English), 
Chauvin's Bibliographie arabe and the 
Melanges of the Oriental faculty of the 
University of St. Joseph at Beirout 
(French), the Tiirkische Bibliothek (Ger- 
man), the Colleccion de estudios Arabes 
(Spanish), the trilingual Encyclopedia 
of Islam, and an untold number of 
articles and essays, popular and scien- 
tific, betoken the new, vital interest 
which all of Europe, from Spain to 
Russia, from the southernmost tip of 
Italy to Helsingfors, Stockholm, and 
Glasgow, has acquired in Islam. 

American connections with Islam are 
no less near and vital, not even less 
political than those of Europe. In 
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acquiring the Philippines, the United 
States has acquired those things so 
much criticized and belittled by its 
citizens when Europe holds them — 
colonies; and with the colonies subjects, 
a fairish proportion of whom profess 
Islam as their religion and exhibit 
Islamic elements in whatever degree 
of civilization they possess. And Ameri- 
ca is sending teachers, political advisers 
and adventurers, fiscal agents and finan- 
cial reformers, not only to the Philip- 
pines, but also to Siam, Persia, Turkey, 
etc. American churches maintain a great 
number of missions and mission schools 
and colleges, some of them excellent, 
in hither Asia and the Asiatic corners of 
Europe and Africa. Commercial trav- 
elers, notably for Standard Oil prod- 
ucts, may be met with on almost any 
Levantine passenger steamer, and Stand- 
ard Oil's tin cans are largely replacing 
the old picturesque jars as containers 
for the Moslem's oil and water supply. 
A large Jewish population, besides 
scientific, general religious, and amateur 
touristic interests, all of them engender- 
ing social, mercantile, political relations, 
connects these United States every year 
more closely with Syria, Palestine, 
Armenia, Asia Minor, etc. 

And yet, with notable exceptions, 
many, probably a large majority of the 
people sent over in whatever capacity 
to deal with those situations in which 
modern world-movements have involved 
this country, go in an ignorance so sub- 
lime as to breed contempt — contempt 
in the emissaries' hearts of "natives," 
whose motives and modes of life they 
do not understand; contempt of them- 
selves in the hearts of these natives, 
who feel their civilization to be as vital 



and as great, sometimes even superior 
to that of these strangers, who with rude 
and barbarous hands would smear 
garish red paint over their fine traceries 
and arabesques. And the people who 
stay at home know, for the most part, 
neither this nor anything else, of what- 
ever moment, that is doing or being 
done in Moslem lands. 

It would seem, then, that the real 
problem of the American "student" of 
Arabic and Islam is not merely to secure 
a few pupils for his classroom, but rather 
to help rouse the American conscious- 
ness and conscience, that it may awake 
and take notice of these fallow fields 
crying for energetic and capable and 
unselfish civilizing labor, in the under- 
taking of which, if it be rightly and 
efficiently done, America will surely be 
nearly, if not quite, as much a gainer as 
a giver. 

Nor need this task be considered a 
hopeless one in these American lands. 
The situation does seem dark; despite 
some unavoidable generalizations, it is 
hoped that it has not been greatly over- 
drawn; but the darkness of ignorance 
was almost as intense, not more than ten 
short years ago, with regard to China 
and Japan. The new interest which the 
American people in general and this 
university in particular have acquired 
in these countries, whose civilizations 
are historically much more foreign to 
us than that of Islam, is a hopeful indi- 
cation of what may be done in a similar 
manner for Islam. After all, the Ameri- 
can mind, that "Yankee ingenuity" and 
cleverness which the latest arrival from 
Greece and Armenia claims as his own 
when he steps upon this soil, coupled 
with the "bulldog" tenacity which 
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Britain has given this people, and modi- valuable. And this is not due merely 



fied by an admixture of German thor- 
oughness which will not in these nor in 
any other circumstances be despised — 
this composite, open, and anything but 
lethargic American mind, watchful, even 
if waiting, needs in most cases only to 
be shown its remissness to rouse it to 
action, in order that it may not be left 
behind and its share in the world's work 
be found lacking. Given the insight 
that Arabic and Islam do not rep- 
resent something distant and wholly 
foreign, but a great civilization, inti- 
mately and vitally connected with our 
own in many and various ways, why 
should not this people discover within 
themselves interest and the impulse to 
go to work, so that men may no longer, 
as has happened, be sent to teach in 
mission colleges, with a Doctor's degree 
in physics, chemistry, or mathematics, 
but with not one word of Arabic, nor so 
much as the elements of a knowledge 
of Islam's glorious history and complex 
civilization. 

And once a man or woman is ready 
to work in the Arabic or anywhere in the 
Moslem field, he or she need not look far 
for work that is worth a life's labor. 

Considered merely as a language, 
Arabic is as highly developed, as cun- 
ningly devised, as fine an instrument of 
expression in its own way as any; it 
need not shrink from comparison with 
the Greek of Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, 
and Aristotle, or with the French of 
Moliere, Maupassant, and Victor Hugo. 
As an aid to the study of other Semitic 
languages (Hebrew, Assyrian, Aramaic), 
on which attainable information is less 
explicit, it is at the lowest estimate in- 



to its almost endless vocabulary. 
Arabic is, both in literary and in spoken 
form, a living language, very much alive 
in many dialects and varieties in actual 
use, in print and in conversation, over 
a stretch of territory extending from the 
Philippines and the Malay Islands to 
the west coast of Africa, Malta, and 
Constantinople, and from Nubia and 
the Straits of Babelmandeb to Kazan 
in the heart of Russia. As these dialects 
can be and are being observed in the 
very process of growth, and as the in- 
fluences to which their phonetic, in- 
flectional, syntactic, and lexicographical 
changes and variations are due may 
often be plainly recognized, it is to them 
that we must look for the explanation 
of similar changes and variations in the 
more widely, but less well-known He- 
brew, Phoenician, and Aramaic. Our 
information about its older stages, too, 
is fuller and better than anything we 
can obtain, not only about other Semitic, 
but about many, if not most, Indo- 
European tongues. Whether or not 
their work is founded upon learning 
transmitted to them from the Sanskrit 
scholars of India, the great Arabic 
grammarians Sibawaihi, Zamakhshari, 
and Ibn Ya c ish give us, e.g., phonetic 
information so far beyond anything 
done in Europe up to a short one 
hundred years ago, that the late Karl 
Vollers said: "At the beginning of our 
century he [i.e., Lumsden, Calcutta, 
1813], of course, was unable to grasp the 
true sense of the phonetic processes 
intended by the Arabic scholars." 1 

Language-study, for whatever pur- 
pose it is undertaken, introduces the 



1 Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, London, 1893, II, 137. 
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student to literature. And of literature 
there is in Arabic and Moslem lands no 
lack. Of great works on history there 
are a score or more, often in many vol- 
umes by Ibn Qutaiba, Baladhuri, Tabari, 
Mas c udi, Ibn Athir, and the well-known 
Abulfeda; full and excellent biographies 
of the Prophet, by Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Hisham, 
and Waqidi, of Saladdin, by Beha ed-dln; 
of Tamerlane, by Ibu Arabshah; poets 
and poems, that rank with the best pro- 
duced in any century under any skies — 
Imrulqais, Shanfara, Ta c abbata Sharran, 
Abu Nuwas, Abu Firas, Abu-l-'Ala al- 
Ma-' arri, not to mention the Persian but 
Moslem Firdausi, Hafiz, Omar Chay- 
yam; books of geography and travel by 
Kazwini, Hamdani, Ibn Jubair, and Ibn 
Batuta; the work of philosophical 
theologians like Gazali; collections of 
tales and proverbs and belletristic liter- 
ature of various kinds by Jahiz, Maid- 
ani, Hariri, and others. These are but 
a score or so of names set down at ran- 
dom ; the list might have been duplicated 
two or three times over by other names, 
nearly or quite as illustrious. In fact, 
almost endless is the gallant array to 
which the English reader will find him- 
self well introduced by Nicholson's 
Literary History of the Arabs and 
Browne's similar volumes on Persia. 
And beautiful work he will find almost 
everywhere, 1 intensive and original, far 
and away ahead of anything Europe 
had or did at the time — limited, it is 
true, as what work is not, by the condi- 
tions and prevailing world-view of the 
place and time — but as energetic, thor- 
ough, patient, and clever — in short, as 
artistic or scientific — as anything the 
world has seen or is seeing even now. 



Of many of these, editions are being 
brought out or remain to be brought out. 
In this work the Orient in its great 
centers, Cairo, Beyrout, Constanti- 
nople, Kazan, Mosul, Teheran, Luck- 
now, Calcutta, etc., is vying with the 
European workshops of Leyden, London, 
Paris, Vienna, and Leipzig. There are 
manuscripts of texts, published and 
unpublished, in America also — at Har- 
vard, Yale, and a few at the Newberry 
Library in Chicago; and it is hoped 
that the University of Chicago, too, may 
be put into a position to secure a collec- 
tion of its own, for the purchase of 
which these days, and more especially 
the months following the end of the 
great war now raging, would be a most 
opportune time. 

What has already been brought out 
remains in large part to be studied. 
Detailed studies, especially comparative 
studies, both within Islam itself, and 
in comparison with the products of other 
great civilizations, are scarcely past 
their beginnings. We are almost as 
far now as we were when Flugel wrote, 
a half-century ago, from being able to 
write a real history of Arabic literature. 

Or, if one's tastes be historical rather 
than linguistic and literary, if one's 
soul be stirred by great world- 
movements and great men who con- 
trolled them or were controlled by them, 
here is a magnificent field. Here is 
a world-movement whose effects were 
felt, and are in some measure still felt, 
from the westernmost tip of Europe to 
the easternmost point of the Philippines. 
And that makes it a movement which 
touches America nearly. In the Philip- 
pines, Spain in her westward drive met 



1 Look, for choice, at Shanfara's Umayma, Nicholson, p. oo. 
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the eastward thrust of aging Islam, as 
she bore the brunt of the westward urge 
of the same great world-power in its 
youthful days. The task Spain found 
too much for her and relinquished, in 
those far-eastern isles, America has 
taken up, to do it as she may — or shall 
it be to relinquish it in turn? But 
whether she keeps political control of 
these dependencies or not, should no new 
American's soul henceforth be stirred 
to study this mighty force, whose arms 
reached out, and are still reaching forth, 
whether by warlike or peaceful conquest, 
over three great continents, and were 
estopped from seizing upon the land 
he now calls his own only by seas, which 
were unknown waters, when it was in 
its prime? And if he find the will to 
work here, he will find himself in no bad 
company; men like Caussin de Perceval, 
Stanley Lane-Poole, De Goeje, Well- 
hausen, Noldeke, have not disdained 
to test on it the mettle of their steel. 

Yet the fringes of the veil of ignorance 
are scarcely lifting from this Asiatic 
mystery. The huge tomes of the An- 
nali dell' Islam, which are being gathered 
together by the titanic labors of Leone 
Caetani, Prince of Teano, show quite 
as much that is still undone, as what is 
doing and done. There are connections 
to be traced at various stages and points 
with the worlds of Hellenism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Buddhism, with Constanti- 
nople and the Italian cities — in fact, with 
all of Europe to northernmost Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, with Abyssinia 
and the lower reaches of Africa, where 
even now Moslem travelers and trades- 
men are vying in successful rivalry 
with Christian missionaries for control 
of "the dark continent." There is a 



galaxy of great figures and events, many 
of them limned thus far in barest outline 
only; there is not one of them but is still 
waiting for a finishing touch from a mas- 
ter hand. To mention a few of the high 
points only: there is Mohammed him- 
self, a deep well from which many have 
drunk, but which is not yet exhausted; 
there is the great caliph Omar and his 
organizing talent and work; there are 
the much-defamed yet illustrious Omay- 
yads, Mu'awiya and Abd el-Melik, with 
their faithful viziers Ziyad ibn Abihi and 
el-Hajjaj; there are the much-praised 
but infamous Abbassids, al-Mansor and 
Haroun al-Rashid, with their glorious 
but hapless Barmecide ministers of 
Arabian Nights fame; there are the first 
and greatest of Turkish sultans, Alp 
Arslan and Melikshah, and their cele- 
brated Maecenas, Nizam al-Mulk; there 
are the great Mongol invasions of Jen- 
giz Khan and Tamerlane, and the break- 
ing of their waves on the pikes of the 
Mameluke Baibars of Egypt and the 
bodies of the Seljuk Turks of Konia on 
the one hand, and the much-abused 
Ottoman Turks on the other; there is 
the magnificently conceived and con- 
structed, if barbaric, empire of a Sulei- 
man the Magnificent. Why should not 
young Americans, as they mature, be as 
ready to look up the records of these as 
they are, in their larval stage, to look 
up the records of Amos Rusie, Christie 
Mathewson, and Hans Wagner, of 
Eckersall, Pudge Heffelfinger, and 
Charlie Brickley ? 

And should these peoples and their 
work be approached by one gifted with 
artistic temperament, he will find here 
no dearth of materials to satisfy his soul. 
Since they are found in many, perhaps 
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in most American homes, oriental rugs 
and tapestries need be mentioned only 
in passing. Nor need Mohammedan 
work in metals, precious and otherwise, 
be dwelt upon in a brief article of 
this nature. Less well known in this 
country are the bookbindings of Herat, 
of which F. R. Martin, in the catalogue 
of the great exposition at Munich, 1910, 
says: "Nothing has been produced in 
Europe which could rival in delicacy of 
execution and elegance of drawing the 
bindings of these artists." And their 
covers oftentimes inclose miniatures and 
specimens of calligraphy which rank 
with the finest in the world. Or, take 
the tableware of these "mediaeval bar- 
barians." The lusterware of Samarra, 
which later found new homes in Persia, 
Kairowan, and Moorish Spain, has not 
been successfully imitated, much less 
surpassed, to the present day. 

But the days of these peoples were 
not passed merely in the execution with 
limitless patience of small things. The 
swift, sure, and rarely artistic skill which 
conjured up, out of the rock and mud 
and sand, the architectural dreams of the 
Omayyads, Abbassids, and Tulunids 
need not shun comparison with the 
speed and workmanship with which the 
public buildings of American cities and 
states are wont to be constructed. In 
this as in other things, the blazing fire 
of Islam consumed the fuel and precious 
metal of the ancient world to melt and 
mold it into a new, great art of its own. 
The hackneyed halls of Granada, which 
will come to many minds in this connec- 
tion, are by no means the best examples 
of this art; they are of the lesser, weary 
and wearying of its exponents. Some of 
its greatest works are only just dawning 



upon the consciousness of the Western 
world; it is not ten years ago since 
Alois Musil first made public a full rep- 
resentation of the fairy-tale castle of the 
Ommayyads which he discovered at 
Kuseir Amra, on the edge of the Syrian 
Desert. And what is known to exist is 
not therefore extensively or well known. 
How much remains to be done cannot be 
better illustrated than by the funda- 
mental disagreement of the greatest 
European experts on the derivation and 
development of many of the elements 
that go to make up the whole of Moslem 
architectural and plastic art. In the 
center of this debate there stands a 
building, of which many superficial 
views, photographs, and sketches have 
been made and which nevertheless, by 
the testimony of the great Strzygowski, 
has never been adequately studied or 
represented in any work yet made public 
— the Dome of the Rock, known as the 
Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem. If 
there are many acres in this field open 
to occupation by American pioneers, 
here is an opportunity which it were 
shameful to neglect. There are, to the 
writer's knowledge, in the home of one 
of the best of young English architects, 
in Highgate, London, great, large-size 
studies in color, absolutely accurate in 
every detail, wrought through years of 
patient, painstaking, artistic labor, of 
this same Dome of the Rock. There is, 
in particular, one great half-section, at 
least six feet high, based upon measure- 
ments and observations, the accuracy 
of which was not excelled in the con- 
struction itself — a masterpiece, in which 
every shade and every line is correct. 
The Schick models, purchased by Har- 
vard for no small sum, are a mere toy 
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compared to these serious, thoroughly 
scientific, and no less artistic studies. Yet 
while Americans are ransacking Europe 
for expensive art treasures, here is an in- 
valuable piece of work, which ought to 
be exhibited and made public in plates 
and volumes corresponding to its value, 
and which can be secured for a rela- 
tively moderate sum ; and it goes begging. 
For those whose eyes are not appre- 
ciative and whose hands are not skilled 
toward works of art, there are other 
treasures to fill the mind's eye. How 
many American philosophers know any- 
thing of Arabic philosophy ? Yet these 
forgotten Arabs once taught Europe 
to know again its forgotten Aristotle. 
Nor are the falahsifa, with whose 
names the halls of the Schoolmen rang, 
an Avicenna, an Avempace, an Aver- 
rhoes, the only philosophers of the 
Arabs. They were among the Arabs 
themselves the less influential, and, from 
a modern point of view, not as good as 
others less known or quite unknown 
among us. Of these there is one who 
with a number of others approached 
philosophy with the point of view and 
from the workshops of natural science, 
Ibn al-Haitham, "the Eagle's Son." 
This man went to work experimentally, 
inductively, like any modern scientist; 
his resulting work on optics remained 
unapproached during the Middle Ages; 
and through his work, especially in this 
field, he had learned to doubt the finality 
of "axioms," and to understand some- 
thing of the relation of the nerves 
to psychology and the part played by 
apperception in our mental processes. 
Another surprise is in store for the 
student when first he discovers that 
another unknown, at the turn of the 



tenth and eleventh centuries, Ibn Miska- 
wayh, taught that most modern of 
"subjects," social ethics. And perhaps 
the greatest surprise of all will come to 
him when he learns that Moslem phi- 
losophy does not stop dead with the 
great Thomas Aquinas of Islam, al- 
Gazali, and his Annihilation of Phi- 
losophy. Rather, as Aquinas did for 
the theology of the Latin church, so did 
Gazali introduce philosophy into the 
orthodox, catholic theology of Islam; 
and there it has remained with him to the 
present, a leaven, perhaps, by which 
this slow mass, too, may again be quick- 
ened. But neither is philosophy itself, 
as a separate entity, extinct as yet in 
the Orient of the Moslems. Much of 
it, as there studied and taught, is 
mediaeval, indeed, and unprogressive, as 
neo-Platonic Aristotelianism was bound 
to be; yet even this school has ever pro- 
duced and still produces sovereign and 
independent thinkers, who master fully 
the work of their greatest predecessors 
and are able, also, to add a mite of their 
own. And if these men do not set 
the world aflame, they are therefore no 
more to be despised than many a man 
who teaches at our universities and pub- 
lishes textbooks and useful articles, even 
though he be not a Hume or a Kant. 
Besides these, however, there are appear- 
ing books of another type: one on logic 
at Kazan, which quotes Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Locke, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, 
Herbart, Mill, and Bain; an encyclo- 
pedic work at Cairo, which seeks to 
teach its countrymen, however unskil- 
fully, the elements of European science 
and its methods; defenses of Islam, 
such as those to which Aurelio Palmieri 
has called attention, which seek to 
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vindicate Islam and so cannot help 
introducing into it the spirit of progress. 
In such things as these, and in the 
young men who come from those far 
lands to study at their universities, men 
like Snouck Hurgronje and Max Horten, 
who know their Islam and Arabic pass- 
ing well, see tokens of a new awakening 
for the Moslem East. An interest in 
natural sciences from the new European 
viewpoint is manifest; the writer recalls 
with particular pleasure how a party 
of well-to-do men in the Young Turks' 
Club at fanatical Nablus (Shechem) not 
many years ago were ready to retain 
him on the spot, so that he might teach 
them and their sons European manners 
and methods. It was this very interest, 
chiefly, that changed the world-view 



and struck an aging world from under 
the feet of Europe, and forced it to 
build on the ruins that new one which 
we call the modern. If, then, America, 
too, should take an interest in this 
world's work from this angle and help 
to give to the great world of Islam this 
elixir of life to renew therewith its own 
civilization in the way which it finds 
best suited to itself, then this country 
will therewith be doing something of 
its plain, human duty, something which 
will redound not only to the fame but 
incidentally also to the lasting profit 
of America itself; and something which, 
it is to be hoped, may some day become 
known generally, as it is now appre- 
ciated in the Levant, as a characteristi- 
cally American deed. 
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Archaeology is sometimes believed to be as dead as the bones it exhumes, but just at 
present it is extremely alive. Dr. Richardson has already set forth the contradictory 
uses to which the science can be applied by extremists. Now he writes more construc- 
tively and positively. As a matter of fact, archaeology is a good servant but a poor 
master. 



In three earlier numbers of the Bib- 
lical World 1 I dealt with the abuse of 
biblical archaeology and raised a protest 
against the methods employed by both 
the ultra-conservatives and the ultra- 
liberals in dealing with archaeology in 
their theorizing. In this article I wish 
to deal with the "better way," and to 
show the value of archaeology for the 

1 August, 1915, February, March, 1916. 



Bible student. It is to be regretted that 
the extremists on both sides have tended 
to bring the whole study into disrepute, 
it being said of archaeology, as it is still 
said of the Bible, "You can make it 
prove anything." 

Why do two opposing schools take 
the same archaeological facts and yet 
reach such vastly differing conclusions, 



